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THE accompanying neat engraving, 
printed in tint, represents the patient, 
industrious wife listening to the coming 
footstep of her husband, who has been 
unavoidably delayed by his daily avoca- 
tions. Her babe, having fallen asleep, is 
placed in its cradle, whilst the mother, 
taking her place by its side, has resorted 
to the usual occupation of her leisure 
hours, lace-knitting. 


“T can’t think why he stays so long! 
My fluttering heart is filled with fear ; 
The nightingale begins her song, 
And yet her song I hardly hear; 
The village clock is striking eight, 


? 


I can’t think why he stays so late! 


At length, she espies him in the dis- 
tance, and exclaims— 


“’Tis he! ’tis he! He climbs the hill, 
Now let the time pass as it will.” 


Lace-knitting is a very common occu- 
pation in some countries. There are few 
people, especially ladies, but know what 
lace is, and how it is used; but we think 
the following particulars of sufficient in- 
terest to introduce here. 

Lace is a texture composed of many 
threads of gold, silver, silk, or thread, 
which are interwoven and worked on a 
cushion from bobbins, according to the 


‘patterns designed. ‘Thread lace is of va- 


rious kinds, denominated either from the 
place where it is manufactured, or from 
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the particular method of working. 
which is woven with bobbins, made of 
bone or ivory, is called bone-lace. 

Bone-lace is said to have been the in- 
vention of a poor woman in Germany, 
about the time of Queen Elizabeth. Her 
husband was a miner, and his business 
becoming slack, she endeavored to supply 
the family expenses by her own labor. 
Her ingenuity succeeded ; lace became a 
very fashionable article of female adorn- 
ment, and has continued so to the present 
day. 

This has been a great manufacture, 
employing thousands of poor women and 
girls. Of late, however, it has been 
almost supplanted, by the superior neat- 
ness and cheapness of bobbinet, which is 
a sort of lace formed by the loom. There 
is a lace manufactory at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, and another at Newport, Rhode 
Island. 


As a matter of commerce, lace comes 
to us in great quantities from abroad. 
Mechlin, Brussels, Valenciennes, &c., in 
the Netherlands, still retain the excel- 
lence of their manufacture, and their 
reputation for it. The commodity is ex- 
quisite for its richness and fineness; and 
of course, it bears a high price. French 
lace is also of a superior quality. Much 
of that fine sort called point lace, was 
formerly worked in the convents, most 
laboriously, stitch by stitch, with the nee- 
dle. 
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Tuts beautiful bird is found in the 
most southern parts of Carolina, also in 
Georgia and Fiorida, chiefly about the 
Fb. '49.—IIL.—2. 


Bik ae 


sea-shore and its vicinity. In most parts 


of America within the tropics, and in 
almost all the West India Islands, it is 
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said to be common; also in the Bahamas. 
Of its manners, little more has been col- 
lected, than that it frequents the borders 
of the sea, and shores of the neighboring 
rivers, feeding on small fry, shell fish, sea 
worms, and small crabs. It is said fre- 
quently to perch on trees, sometimes in 
large flocks; but to lay its eggs on the 
ground, on a bed of leaves. The eggs 
are described as being of a greenish 
color; the young, when hatched, black ; 
soon after, gray; and, before they are 
able to fly, white; continuing gradually 
to assume their red color until the third 
year, when the scarlet plumage is com- 
plete. The whole plumage is a rich, 
glowing scarlet, except about three inches 
of the extremities of the four outer quill- 
feathers, which are of a deep steel blue, 


or black; legs, pale red, the three ante- 
rior toes united by a membrane as far as 
the first joint. It is also said that they 
usually keep in flocks, the young and old 
birds separately. They have frequently 
been domesticated. One of them, which 
lived for some time in the Museum of 
this city, was dexterous at catching flies. 

Whether the female differs, in the color 
of her plumage, from the male, or what 
changes both undergo during the first and 
second years, I am unable to say from 
personal observation. Being a scarce 
species with us, and only found on our 
most remote southern shores, a sufficient 
number of specimens have not been pro- 
cured to enable me to settle this matter 
with sufficient certainty. 


Wilson's American Ornithology. 
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I mave often heard people speak of their 
first game at cards—how they were led 
from that to a second, and a third, and so 
on, from game to game, till the vice of 
gambling became a confirmed habit, and 
almost an essential passion of their ex- 
istence. 

Truly, there is a fascination and a 
charm in gaming, which none but de- 
votees of the cards may fully appreciate, 
and which but few, with tongue or pen, 
can adequately portray. 

Experienced as I have been in all the 
ramifications of gambling, it may rightly 
be inferred that I am able to speak ad- 
visedly concerning its soul-destroying 
influence on mankind. Yes, I have seen 
father, son—nay, whole families—swept 
to ruin and horror by the demon vice, in 
whose deadly grasp they have unhappily 
fallen! men of fine talents and virtues, 
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even moral and upright individuals in all 
other respects—professors, | am sorry to 
affirm, of the religion of Jesus, have gone 
down to infamy and destruction, through 
the enticements and fascinations of the 
card table. 

Methinks I could whisper into the ears 
of those who play cards solely for amuse- 
ment’s sake, tales of woe and terror that 
would make the blood run cold, and the 
heart beat in wildest pulsation, at the 
mere recital. How much worse would 
the scene have been, and the heart strings 
torn, by the witnessing many a painful 
scene in the career of the inveterate 
gambler ! 

I care not whether a man plays for 
pastime or profit, from the very first game 
he is apt to become enveloped in the fold 
of a master more terrible than the hydra ; 
and when so ensnared, in vain will be the 
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lopping off of any of the hideous heads 
that serve to snare the victim. No! the 
vice should and must be crushed in its 
inception, or there can be no salvation 
from death and damnation here and here- 
after. Fearful thought! Would to God 
that all might realize the truth of the 
evil arising from card playing in whatever 
aspect presented, as a source of pastime 
merely, or when pursued for emolument 
Fathers, good worthy citizens, would be 
spared disgrace and crime, and widows 
and children might be saved from poverty 
and woe, and the scoflings of a heartless 
world. 

I knew a happy and worthy family, 
whose subsequent misery and sorrow 
arose from the social card table, as a 
source of entertainment and amusement 
for themselves and friends. This family 
consisted of, beside the parental twain, 
three sons and a daughter, all of whom 
gave promise of a life of usefulness and 
honor—the invidious vice of gaming crept 
into the beloved family circle, and brought 
sorrow and desolation in its wake. 

The daughter had reached her thir- 
teenth year, and gave developments of 
beauteous womanly maturity anon, when 
she was seized with consumption, which 
painful disease soon left its withering 
power on her fragile frame. Though 
rapidly sinking into the grave, she for 
some time retained her seat at the card 
table; at length, however, her malady 
increasing, she retired from the fascinating 
amusement, and sought preparation for 
death and immortality. She now re- 
quested that cards might no longer be 
the pastime of the evening, beneath the 
roof, and the father, loving her tenderly, 
readily complied w.‘th her request, and 
the card table was set aside. It was now 
that the parent realized the fascination 
of the games, and found that a passion 
for gambling had insensibly become a 
rooted principle of his breast. 

He sought the gaming tables abroad, 
and spent his evenings in the fashionable 
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gaming houses of the place. He con- 
tinued to play as usual for pastime, but 
becoming a wine-bibber, one night, while 
merry in his cups, was induced to hazard 
money on a game of faro! He lost his 
money, not only on this occasion, but on 
almost every evening afterward. Still 
he persisted in his recklessness and 
played deeper and deeper in ruin, till on 
one Friday evening, he came into a room 
where several individuals and myself 
were seated at a game of cards. He 
offered to stake five dollars on a game, 
and being permitted, his money was won 
from him. He then bet ten dollars, which 
he also lost. Becoming excited, he con- 
tinued to bet, and as a matter of course, 
where all are sharpers, he was well sup- 
plied with liquor, and cheated, not only 
of what funds he had, but forced to give 
a check for money thus won from him. 
He became drunken, and remained with 
the gamblers through the night. The 
following day the check was cashed, and 
a portion of the money used in keeping 
him intoxicated, so that he was kept 
away from his family several days. Great 
excitement prevailed on account of his 
absence in the community, while his 
friends and family suffered painful anxiety 
m regard to his fate. I was seated at a 
table playing with him on a Sunday 
evening, the third day since he entered 
the gambler’s den, when his family physi- 
cian entered, and inquired of the unfortu- 
nate inebriated man, if he knew where 
he was, and if he would not return to his 
stricken daughter and distressed family. 
“Yes, yes, doctor, [ll be there; go 
and say that Ill soon be with them! The 
physician left, but the poor man continued 
the game, and speedily forgot his promise. 
About half an hour passed in this way, 
when a female rushed into the room. and 
threw her arms around the neck of the 
gambler’s victim—it was his wife. 
“Great God! My husband! what are 
you doing here?” 
“Beloved, my wife! what seek you, 
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and why come to this place?’ said the 
man, bending his head, and reeking with 
shame and mortification. 


“Oh! my dear husband, come home 
instantly, our poor child is dying! Her 
only prayer for two days has been for 
your weifare. Come, dear husband, now! 
Our daughter may not live till our re- 
turn.” 


The wife, husband, and physician, im- 
mediately left the place. 


A short time again elapsed, when that 
deluded man returned, and composedly 
seated himself at the gaming table. I 
incidentally inquired how he had left his 
daughter. 


“ Oh, God! remind me not of that, sir. 
She is dead—she is dead—and died while 
I was seated here at cards! I could not 
remain; the tempter drove me back! I 
could not see her dead! Oh, God! I 
could not stay and see my child a cold 
and lifeless corpse !” 

While he raved and wept, his wife ap- 
peared the second time, and dragged him 
from that pandemonium to his now hap- 
less home. 

Four years after this affecting circum- 
stance, while I was sojourning in the 
same city, lecturing on gambling, I re- 
ceived a visit from that unfortunate man. 
His appearance before me recalled to my 
mind at once the painful incident just 
detailed, and I inquired what his feelings 
were when he visited home and found his 
daughter a corpse. 

“Oh, sir, I left your table thinking it 
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was but a ruse to bring me home; but I 
cannot tell the horror that filled my soul, 
when I realized that my child was dead. 
I clasped her lifeless form in my arms, 
and implored her to speak, if but one 
word, that I might know that I had not 
Jost her forever. ‘There came no response. 
I cast the dead body from me, and rushed 
out wild and frantic, yet voiceless myseif, 
and determined on self-destruction. I felt 
that I was her murderer, and the terrible 
thought drove me mad. Scarcely know- 
ing what I did, but impelled by the foul 
fiend, I found myself in the street hasten- 
ing away to the wharf, with purposes of 
fearful consequence—but, strange to say, 
that bright lamp at the door of the gam- 
bling house diverted me from a watery 
grave and turned my feet into the den it- 
self, where I sat abstractedly, I have no 
doubt, for I knew nothing until your in- 
quiry about my dead child, restored me to 
consciousness. Providence instructed me 
in an awful lesson, and from that hour to 
the present, I have never allowed cards in 
my house, nor played any myself abroad, 
nor touched the intoxicating bowl; and 
God help me, I never shall.” 

This incident is sufficient of itself to 
show the consequence of indulging in 
card playing and gaming. We could 
sincerely wish that it might lead every 
one to serious reflection, and induce a 
return to the paths of rectitude and honor, 
ere that terrible desolation follow which 
most certainly attends, as we know full 
well, the course of the Gambler and 
Drunkard. 





Wrire it 1n Gotp.—The great com- 
prehensive truths, said President Quincy, 
written in letters of living light on every 
page of our history, are these :—Human 
happiness has no perfect security but 
freedom ; freedom, none but virtue; vir- 


tue, none but knowledge; and neither 
freedom, nor virtue, nor knowledge, has 
any vigor or immortal hope, except in 
the principles of the Christian faith, 
and in the sanctions of the Christian 
Religion. 
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From the Rural Repository. 


“LOVEST THOU 


ME” 


BY AARON DE LANO. 


Broomrne youth, devoid of care, 
Free from sorrows age must share, 
To whose view, this fleeting earth 
Is one constant scene of mirth, 
Every hope is fadeless, sure— 
Earthly bliss is constant, pure— 
Jesus speaks—he speaks to thee, 
Sweetly asking, “ Lov’st thou me ?” 


Mourner, through this vale of tears, 
Filled with gloomy doubts and fears, 
On whose weary, aching head, 
Grief a heavy hand has laid— 

In whose wildly heaving breast, 
Sorrow is a constant guest— 

Jesus speaks—he speaks to thee, 
Sweetly asking, “ Lov’st thou me?” 


Aged pilgrim, o’er whose head 
Fourscore years have almost sped, 
Who through life alike didst share 
Joy and sorrow, bliss and care— 
Soon to leave these scenes of earth, 
Rise to those of nobler birth— 
Jesus speaks—he speaks to thee, 
Sweetly asking, “ Lov’st thou me?” 


Christian meek, to whom ’tis given, 
Here below to taste of Heaven, 
Speak of joys the world ne’er feel 
Bliss divine, words can’t reveal, 
Who by faith a land dost view, 
Filled with joy and pleasures true— 
Jesus speaks—he speaks to thee, 
Sweetly asking, “ Lov’st thou me?” 
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{The following story exhibits a sad 
picture of English “high life,” and pos- 
sesses an interest, as is remarked of it in 
another place, which only the real occur- 
rences of life can excite. 

For once only [saw the Lady Elizabeth 
Montague angry; and then it appeared 
but a slight thing which excited her dis- 
pleasure. She had been called to London 
on some business of moment, and the 
housekeeper took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to dust and arrange the favorite 
sitting-room. The crimson velvet cur- 
tains were withdrawn from their golden 
bands, and the rich carpet, that had em- 
bedded in its luxuriance many a silk-clad 
foot, was subjected to the rude brushes 
of two experienced housemaids. Nor 


ts 
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was this all—the pictures were taken 
down; and not a few spider-webs dis- 
lodged from the gilt cornice and the 
curious carvings of the frame-work that 
encircled the apartment. In replacing 
the pictures, the housekeeper unfortu- 
nately displaced two miniatures, which 
had hung the one over the other; they 
were portraits, so alike in age, features, 
color, and size, that it required a quick 
memory to call to mind that one of them 
had worn powder: [ have since learned 
that the frame of the “ powdered” picture 
was of pure gold, that of the other only 
gilt. The one represented a gentleman 
of some two or three and twenty years 
old, of a handsome and gracious counte- 
nance, with deep blue eyes, and an 
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expanded brow. Perhaps there might 
have been a more daring look portrayed 
in the features of the other; but it may 
be that my imagination conjured up this 
character, after hearing the histories of 
both. They had hung, as I have said, 
one above the other, in a little niche, 
appropriated to them alone—and very 
pretty they looked—and so thought the 
housekeeper, good soul! after she had 
re-arranged them. 

“My lady will never know they have 
been touched,” she said to me; “but, 
poor, dear lady, I don’t think she sees the 
dust as clearly as she used forty years 
ago, when first she came here, the most 
beautiful bride that ever the sun shone 
upon—it’s a great blessing to have good 
eye-sight! and if I don’t need it, nobody 
does, that has so many trolloping hussies 
to look after.—But, as I live, here’s my 
Lady’s carriage—well, if ever !—but all’s 
right—I guess I should have got it if the 
miniatures had not been in their places.” 

And away hurried Mistress Margery 
Rolls, at the head of the household, to 
welcome home her mistress. Presently 
I saw the Lady Elizabeth descend the 
steps of her old-fashioned carriage. A 
footman, upon whose arm she rested, re- 
mained uncovered as she entered the 
great hall. I fancied her step was feeble 
—yet it abated nothing of the proud dig- 
nity of her carriage—and, in another 
instant, her voice sounded along the gal- 
lery leading to the crimson room, as her 
favorite sitting-chamber was called. After 
exchanging a brief, but kind, salutation, 
with one who believes she held much of 
the favor of this extraordinary woman, 
her eye rested on the miniatures. 

“Who has done this?” she inquired. 
“ Who has presumed todo this?” The 
housekeeper, trembling—for it was her 
lady’s looks more than her words that 
alarmed her—confessed something touch- 
ing “ dust and dusting.” Lady Elizabeth 
heeded nothing of her confession, but, 
with her own hands, which vibrated with 








agitation to her finger’s ends, altered the 
position of the miniatures, placing the 
one with powder above the other. She 
then left the apartment, and I did not see 
her again until the hour of dinner. 

There was something so elevated and 
noble in all the arrangements of Montague 
House, that it invariably called up the 
visions of those days, when the baronia} 
hospitality of England formed the theme 
of harp and song: the magnificent broad 
oaken staircase, dimly lighted by deep 
arched windows of colored glass; the 
dense dull figures, that seemed to smile 
grimly from their ancient frames as you 
descended or ascended the polished stairs ; 
the long intricate galleries, leading from 
right to left, intersected with nooks, and 
crossings, and passages, that could not 
fail to perplex; the superb hangings of 
the various sleeping apartments, that 
flashed upon you through the opening 
doors: some of curiously wrought green 
velvet patterns, on a white satin ground, 
which the tint of years had sobered, but 
not destroyed: others, of crimson, lined 
with yellow, the draperies folding round 
the pillars of some ancient bed, rich in 
white and gold relief; the ancient chapel, 
where the devotions of the noble Mon- 
tagues of many a by-gone century had 
been strangely mingled with the pomps 
and vanities of this world: the knee, it 
is true, knelt at the altar, but the hand 
and eye traced the armorial bearings, in 
all their intricate and mysterious em- 
blazonings, in the very place where such 
bravery should be all forgotten; the ban- 
ner and the flag hung mouldering from 
the walls; and the moth found a dwelling 
and a feast, within the time-honored has- 
socks, where royalty, if report speaks 
true, had often prayed ; then the superb, 
and yet grave-looking rooms, leading to 
each other, the windows opening into a 
park, where wood and water, hill and 
dale, vied to take from England its re- 
proach of insipidity ; the towering walls, 
hung with the arts of kingdoms; the 
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pure, and almost embodied portraits of 
Vandyke, Lilly, Reynolds, and the gen- 
tlemanly Lawrence, and the placid land- 
scapes of Gainsborough, all claiming 
attention, and demanding tribute from 
the eye and heart; the cold but magnifi- 
cent sculpture, standing out, [ had almost 
said, in native grandeur, and rebuking, in 
its silent dignity, the thoughts that wan- 
der to less holy things; the library, 
stored to the very ceiling with books, 
those moral treasures of the world, that 
would fain teach us the sweets of wisdom, 
without giving us to taste of the bitter 
waters of experience—and then the troops 
of venerable domestics, silent of foot, and 
lip, attentive both with eye and ear. 

The Lady Elizabeth herself—the great 
—the rich—the noble—or, better still, as 
she was emphatically called by her people 
—the coop Lady Elizabeth, was in ad- 
mirable keeping with Montague House. 
At the time I tell of, she had completed 
her sixtieth birth-day. She was tall of 
stature, and what her figure wanted in 
roundness, was concealed by the ample 
folds of her black satin robe, which 
opened down the front, over a petticoat 
of the same material ;—her sleeves were 
confined at the elbows, by cordons of 
bullion, and the lower portion was open 
half-way up the arm, so that a full inner 
sleeve of most exquisite cambric was 
seen descending to the hand, where it 
was terminated by a frill of the richest 
lace;—her cap was ever of peculiar 
fashion; and yet, from the fact of its 
being so adapted to her age and counte- 
nance, it excited no observation, except 
in commendation of its ‘fitness; it was 
something shaped like the head-dress of 
Mary Stuart, but a band of crimped crape 
encircled the under portion of her coun- 
tenance;—her own hair, of a perfect 
whiteness, separated over a high but 
wrinkled brow, and she wore no orna- 
ment, except a chain of the finest gold, 
united at intervals by stars of diamonds, 
rivalling all I had ever seen in brilliancy 
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and quality. It was a noble sight to see 
that aged lady rise from the head of her 
table, after dealing forth hospitality to 
some of the greatest in the land, and 
sweep through troops of ancient servitors, 
accompanied by youth, and love, and 
beauty, across her marble and golden 
halls—the dispenser of good and of hap- 
piness to all around her. 

“ You ask, “ Was not she happy ?” 

“She was a widow—and childless !” 

** ** ** * 
* . * rs 

“You now know,” continued Lady Eliz- 
abeth, “ why I replaced the miniatures; 
and this manuscript will convince you 
that, as all is not gold that glitters, so all 
is not happiness that smiles. You say, 
you thought me the most enviable person 
you ever knew ;—decide if such be the 
case, when you have read what 1 have 
written. But never look upon human 
nature without calling to mind a beautiful 
fable, the spirit of which I remember, 
though its words have escaped my mem- 
ory. Jupiter once gave permission to a 
number of repining mortals to lay down 
their troubles, provided they agreed to 
bear, each, the misfortune of his neighbor : 
to this they joyfully consented ; but, when 
they came to weigh and consider the 
nature of the new burdens, they begged 
that Jove would permit them to resume 
their own.—Lady Elizabeth Montague,” 
continued the lady, “never intends to 
appear before the world as the author of 
her own life; but you are a professed 
studier of human nature—it is the book 
you love to read—and, if not read deeply, 
it is a question with me, whether it ought 
to be perused at all. I have written all I 
suffered—and much that I thought— 
during a long half-century. I should 


have suffered less, had I not inherited, 
With vast possessions, the distinguishing 
characteristic of my race”—the old lady 
drew herself up with the dignity of an 
empress, who would use earth as a foot- 
stool—“ [ was proup !” 
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I saw that pride had indeed been her 
besetting sin, for there was a feeling of 
unequalled pride in the confession; and 
hardly knowing what to say, I observed, 
“ft was the sin by which angels fell.” 
Lady Elizabeth turned the light of her 
flashing eye upon me; for a moment it 
gleamed with unusual brightness, and a 
smile of mingled scorn and triumph flitted 
over her aristocratic features; but the 
flashing of her eye quenched within its 
own deep socket, and the smile faded, as 
pressing my arm with her long thin 
fingers, she replied, “ And the sin by 
which devils triumphed !” 

The manuscript was written in a fair 
Italian hand—stiff and formal; but exact 
and equal in its proportions. I perused 
it to the end with an interest which only 
the real occurrences of life can excite. 

* * * * 

“] was the sole child of a proud and 
noble family, branches of which had in- 
termarried, at different periods, not only 
into many royal continental families, but 
had mingled hand and blood with the 
Tudors, the Plantagenets, and the unfor- 
tunate house of Stuart. My mother 
never forgave either herself or me for 
that I was born a female, when an heir 
was so much more desired: but, my 
father !—my beloved father loved me for 
myself—and he loved me, too, because, 
unlike my mother, I delighted in the 
pursuits he cherished. 

“ My mother’s pride was of the abstract 
and more narrow kind; it was a small 
weak pride—she was charmed at being a 
countess, and vexed because, if her hus- 
band died, I could not be an earl; but 
that was all. She had wedded my father 
for the distinction of a coronet, and he 
selected her because she was pretty, and 
belonged to a family which, in the time 
of the Tudors, had been connected with 
ours; consequently, my father’s honor 
was concerned in keeping up the dignity 


of his relatives. I was fashioned accord- 


ing to the habits of the young ladies of 
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my time, but readily gave in to my fa- 
ther’s love of heraldry and history. 

“ When I was fiiteen, my mother died, 
and I sorrowed for her, more because 
England had lost a countess, than that I 
had been deprived of a parent. I thought 
it was dreadful that we should be sub- 
jected to a shroud—a pall—a coffin !— 
And more than once the question was 
debated within my own mind, whether 
my mother was a countess in the spirit 
world; if she was not, I felt assured she 
would be very miserable. It must not be 
inferred from this, that I was ignorant of 
the grand points and principles of Chris- 
tianity. Religion, the established religion 
of England, was a portion of our prerog- 
ative: the chaplain read prayers daily 
in our ancient and beautiful chapel, and 
said grace after meals, with a correctness, 
which, in due time, entitled him to a 
rectory; when another succeeded, who 
performed equally well the duties of his 
station. A young heiress of sixteen is 
seldom given to theological controversy ; 
I had every reason to be happy and satis- 
fied with the dispensation of good—I 
knew of no evil—for my father had a 
bountiful hand and a liberal heart, and 
there was neither poverty nor want within 
our towns or villages. We passed among 
our people, and blessings greeted us on 
every side. ‘To the poor he was ever 
condescending—his equals and his supe- 
riors called him proud. Once only, during 
his life-time, I went to Court ; and though 
my wealth, and what was deemed my 
beauty, created a great sensation, and the 
nobles of the land vied for the heiress of 
Montague, yet we returned within a 
month to our country halls. The truth 
is, he was not there lord paramount,—in 
a Court crowded with men of equal rank, 
and doubtless better skilled as courtiers; 
he could not exist without the homage 
of the lip—he missed the salutations and 
the deserved blessings of his tenants— 
and, having trained me in a strange mix- 
ture of pride and usefulness, he expected 
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that I was to be totally unmindful of the 
adulations and attentions which have so 
many charms for a young, and not un- 
handsome woman. 

“ Offer after offer was rejected, either 
by my father or myself. I liked to feel 
my power over hearts as well as acres; 
and, I confess, I gloried not a little in my 
triumphs. Yet was I neither a flirt nor 
a coquette. I was too well principled for 
the former—too proud to condescend to 
the latter; and, at one-and-twenty, I re- 
mained in a state of single blessedness. 

«Qn the day I came of age, my cou- 
sin, Edward Montague, arrived at Mon- 
tague House. He had been abroad for 
many years, and we had not met since 
my days of Childhood. It was in the 
carved hall that the dance and the festal 
was prepared todo me honor. I sat on 
an elevated seat at the upper end, sur- 
rounded by six young ladies of the first 
families in the county, who had requested 
permission to actasmy attendants. They 
were dressed in the costume of the Court 
of Louis the Fourteenth, the period 
chosen by me as best calculated to display 
the gorgeous and brilliant jewels of our 
house. <A tiara of diamonds sparkled on 
my brow; my zone and armlets were of 
the same fashion and quality ; and tassels 
of the finest gold, enriched with gems, 
descended from the zone to my feet.— 

Yhildren, habited as the slaves of eastern 
lands, moved about the room, fiinging 
incense from their golden censers, and 
presenting the most odorous flowers to 
our guests. From behind a curtain of 
thin crimson silk, at the back of the 
orchestra, poured forth a flood of light 
which enchanted every eye; while the 
harpists, and players on the most exquisite 
instruments, appropriately dressed, ap- 
peared as if amid clouds tinted with the 
most delicate hues of the rainbow. It 
was, in truth, a gorgeous scene, and one 
I still love to think upon; for there, 
elated by the homage of hundreds of 
friends—(friends! !)—my father presented 





my cousin, Edward Montague, to my re- 
membrance. He had passed, as 1 have 
said, many years abroad, and, I knew, 
had been received with flattering distine- 
tions at almost all the European courts. 
His person was everywhere admired, but 
his learning and chivalrous honor claimed 
from all the highest consideration. From 
the moment he first entered, I felt anxious 
to gain his good opinion, a feeling I had 
never known before; for it appeared to 
me as if I had inherited the suffrages of 
all mankind. ‘And so,’ he said, ‘you 
are really my little cousin, Elizabeth. 
Lady Elizabeth—I remember you were 
always too stately as a child to play; 
now, doubtless, you are too stately as a 
woman to smile.’ 

“«The lady spares her smiles, in pity 
to her slaves,’ said one of my flatterers. 

“] shall never forget the look of con- 
tempt thrown by my cousin on the speak- 
er; I thought it perfectly uncalled for— 
indeed, [ wondered how any one could 
feel displeasure in my presence. I spoke 
to Edward of the ladies of Italy—he 
praised their grace, their noble yet gentle 
manners; of the ladies of France—he 
commended their sprightliness and free- 
dom from affectation; of the German 
ladies—he told of their good sense and 
matronly habits, of their prudence and 
homely virtues. Had I talked of the 
Esquimaux, he would have found some- 
thing to approve; and yet—he approved 
not me. It was evident that he debated, 
within his own mind, whether my jewels 
or myself deserved the most admiration 
—his eye glanced coldly over both; and 
he spoke, notwithstanding the festivity, 
in a voice which fell sadly, yet sweetly, 
on my ear. 

“T thought the halls and the company 
less and less brilliant as the evening ad- 
vanced; heaviness came over all—the 
lights seemed dim unto mine eyes—the 
music tuneless to my ears. 1 sought, 
eagerly and earnestly, for his approbation, 
but he gave it not. I went dispirited to 
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A 
my chamber ; and, as my maids unclasped 
the coronet from my brows, I remembered 
the text of Scripture: it was— 

*¢ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.’ 

“Tow often since have I proved its 
truth! Days and weeks passed, and 
Edward remained our guest, often annoy- 
ing the heiress of Montague by claiming 
her respect—a troublesome feeling to one 
who demanded homage from all the 
world. I was seated one morning in the 
embrasure of one of the library windows, 
when Edward, accompanied by his favor- 
ite friend, Sir Frederick Monson, entered, 
deeply engaged in conversation. ‘The 
first sentence nailed me to my seat—I 
had no power either to move or speak. 
it was the voice of Sir Frederick. 

“¢] only wish Lady Elizabeth paid me 
half the attention she does you—I should 
need no further encouragement.’ 

“« How the blood mounted to my cheeks! 
my temples throbbed intensely; and I 
fancied they must have heard the beating 
of my heart. 

“¢ You are wrong, Sir Frederick,’ re- 
plied my cousin, ‘you are very wrong ; 
the Lady Elizabeth regards herself too 
much to think of any other human being, 
either in the way of affection or admira- 
tion. Charitable she is, from her love of 
patronage ; beauty she possesses in a 
dangerous degree; wit, and much noble- 
ness of soul, are hers; but all—all over- 
grown by the rankest pride that ever had 
root in woman’s heart !’ 

«“¢ The greater, then, your triumph, fair 
gentleman, who have conquered it.’ 

“<«T deny that I have done so; I dis- 
believe the possibility of such a triumph: 
but, even if it were the case, could any 
free-born man submit to her caprices? 
No, no!—for a gentle, a true woman, [| 
could live and die; and, were Elizabeth 
poor, and a trifle humble, with that ele- 
vated soul, that exquisite beauty, and my 
own small but independent ‘fortune, I 
would then act—with a difference.— 


P Marry, she may—an emperor, if she can 





get him—but there is no room in her 
heart for love. Why, every day, she sits 
at dinner a moving mass of jewels.’ 
“That day 1 made my appearance 
with a white rose only in my hair, and 
Edward complimented me for the first 
time. I resolved to attempt a conquest, 
simply because I thought myself scorned, 
and was determined to be victorious. I 
discovered, ere many weeks, that I had 
absolutely rivetted chains around my own 
heart, instead of enchaining another. 
Bitter was my anguish; my proud heart 
felt crushed within me. If I could have 
discovered that he regarded me with the 
least affection, I should have been satis- 
fied ; but thus to be won unsought !—it 
was a dagger planted—rankling—fester- 
ing—in my bosom. Bitterly did I weep 
over what I considered a degradation ; 
when the sudden and unanticipated death 
of my beloved parent brought to light, 
that I had both a friend and lover in my 
cousin Edward. . . . Enough of 
this. We were married when two years 
of mourning for my father had expired. 
Married !—what an infinity of meaning 
is comprised in these three little syllables 
—what a quantity of hope and fear, of 
happiness or misery, do they imply! My 
husband was a Montague, so that the 
honors of our house remained fresh as 
ever; he was one, too, who rather in- 
creased than diminished the very quality 
he so earnestly condemned; tor I was 
more proud of Edward Montague than 
of either my riches or my ancestry. I 
felt myself elevated, indeed, in the scale 
of moral existence, when honored by his 
love ; and well I might, for a more noble, 
a more glorious creature never lived: he 
dwelt upon the earth without being con- 
taminated by its baseness; his mind was 
a treasure-house, filled with all that was 
admirable in ancient or modern times; 
and his knowledge was blended with a 
taste so refined, yet so true, that it conse- 
crated whatever it arranged. Nor was 
this all: his temper was of so gentle a 
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nature that the lamb might lick his hand, 
and ringdoves nestle in his bosom; yet, 
being justly angered, he carried himself 
with such veritable bravery, that his ene- 
mies (if, indeed, he had any) would quail 
beneath the lightning of his deep blue 
eye. With what a sweet, yet decided, 
spirit would he reprove my faults, teach- 
ing me humility by his own example, and 
the wisdom of holiness by his own life! 
Obedience to him was no task: I looked 
—and looked—and loved; loved !—that 
is too cold a phrase—may God forgive 
me for it—I worshipped !—worshipped my 


husband as devoutly as ever I worshipped 


my Creator! Hitherto, happiness had 
fenced me in on every side; the little I 
had suffered rendered my blessings all 
the brighter, and still my joyfulness in- 
creased—for I became a mother! 

“ Poets have written, and may write— 
write on forever—but they never can 
portray, never convey even an idea, to 
those who have not experienced them, 
what a mother’s feelings are at the first 
faint cry of her first-born child! the crea- 
ture of her love—the cause of her late 
agony-—breathes—lives ; the infant’s fee- 
ble wail is as the trumpet of hope sound- 
ing to her heart, of days—months—ages 
of happiness. She looks on the faint tra- 
cery of its features, and discovers a beauty 
seen by no other eye; she trembles lest 
her embrace of love should injure its deli- 
cate limbs ; she places it on her husband’s 
bosom, and, if she never prayed before, 
she prays then; what she prays she hard- 
ly knows, but the ALmicuty hears, and 
notes her petition; and my belief is, that, 
if fitting, it is always granted at such an 
hour. O that a woman’s prayer was ever 
—~ Lord, this babe is thine! do thou what 
is best and meetest for it!’ Such is the 
prayer of the humble and believing chris- 
tian—such was my husband’s prayer— 
but such, I fear me, was not mine. 

“Our boy grew; and another child 
came—a little delicate girl, who was en- 
veloped in cotton, and sheltered even from 





the summer air ;—but she, too, lived, and 
danced after butterflies on our shaven 
lawn, and was a sweet, soft, silent thing ; 
yet, when she tossed her yellow hair from 
off her small and lovely features, it was 
as if a gleam of sunshine sparkled, then 
flitted from your sight. A proud woman 
exults in her sons, but a tender father 
loveth best the imploring weakness of a 
delicate girl. She is a renewal of the 
poetry of his youth—a sort of living 
dream—shadowy and trembling like a 
moon-beam—which he may wake and 
Jose in a brief moment ;—and, my Olym- 
pia was lost! In the morning she had 
played at our feet with her brother—she 
had chased the shadows over the green 
turf—she had watched the bee collecting 
honey for its cell, and had strewed the 
sweetest flowers in its path, that, as she 
said, ‘it might not work so hard’—she 
had done all this, and her father noted, 
that her voice sounded more of joy, in its 
quiet laughter, than it had ever done be- 
fore. That night his beloved, his cher- 
ished one, was a cold corpse—she sick- 
ened and died within a few short hours. 
My husband sat with her on his knees in 
tearless agony—for me, | wept. You see 
me stern, severe, and cold—sorrow has 
hung its icicles on my heart. Ay, de- 
spite our golden pageantry, grim Death 
will come—’tis a sad truth for those who 
live on gold; and even now, I love not 
much to think of it—and why? There is 
another text which I remember— 

“¢Tt is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God.’ 

“ If God had taken all my purpled state, 
I think I could have borne it; my heart 
might have rebelled, but my lips would 
not have murmured—would not, as they 
have done, have disturbed the night from 
its allegiance to repose. Great was my 
pride, and great has been my penalty. 
Yet, still I ask—” 


Here a considerable quantity of the 
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manuscript was effaced; and, if I noted 
right, the paper was blistered by tears. 
What would she have asked? I longed 
—but dreaded to inquire. I fear me 
*twas not mercy; for, though she had 
quailed, she had not sunk, before sorrow ; 
and her lofty carriage, her proud, yet 
generous conduct, and, above all, the 
quick rich glance of her eagle eye, re- 
corded a spirit glorying in earthly domin- 
ion. With how blind a zeal do we carve 
out our own misery, magnifying, by a 
singular and pernicious effort of human 
skill, the trials of a sensitive imagination 
into the real miseries of life! The trials 
and troubles of this golden lady were not, 
however, imaginary—the were real. 

I continued. 

“ For some time previous to the loss of 
my little girl, I had observed, with breath- 
less anxiety, a sort of morbid, dreamy 
habit, in which my husband seemed often 
to indulge. It was too restless to be 
called melancholy—too intense to be dis- 
turbed without considerable care. I have 
set for hours together, watching his eyes 
fixed on vacancy, and his lips moving 
occasionally in abstracted motion: at such 
times, I have recalled his attention by 
singing, at first in a low tone, snatches 
of his favorite songs; sometimes a senti- 
ment appeared to rivet his attention,—at 
another period it was the melody that 
recalled his wandering thoughts. I would 
often inquire what he had been thinking 
of; but he invariably parried my question, 
and atoned for his inattention by redoub- 
led vivacity—a vivacity which | well 
knew was foreign to his nature. My 
blessed husband! Years and years have 
passed ; many of unutterable happiness, a 
greater number of intense misery—misery 
which the shining of my jewelled state 
increased a thousand-fold; for obscurity 
would have softened and concealed my 
sorrow, but the glare and the glitter of 
situation held it up, as a light set upon a 


hill, to illumine the humble as to the 


a 


wretchedness of rank. Years have, in- 
deed, passed; and my hair is grey, my 
step feeble, my eyes have melted their 
lustre into tears; and I am an aged wo- 
man, tottering on the brink of my ances- 
tors’ vaulted graves! Yet, Edward, thou 
art with me still! In the deep hours of 
midnight I listen to thy counsel; thy 
shadow comes before me in all the beauty 
of feeling and expression ; the reproofs so 
wisely timed that, even to my proud ears, 
they sounded more like praise than cen- 
sure; the gentle firmness, blending the 
husband and the friend in one; the quiet 
eye—I see it now as when in life—so 
still, and yet so dignified! Never does a 
proud thought grow into action, or a 
scornful word rise to my lip, that his eye 
comes not upon me; and its behest is 
done—for the action is repented of—the 
word suppressed ! 

“ Have mercy, Heaven! those are the 
remembrances of my earlier days; but 
there are others of far different import. I 
remember after Olympia’s death, how 
His abstraction increased, until—but the 
records, the public papers, those chartered 
chroniclers of whatever chances of evil— 
they told the news !—they surmised upon 
it—the court chattered of it—the mem- 
bers of the house that had often rung with 
acclamations, as his fine voice, rolling 
like a flood of light, dispersed the mists 
from their minds, and sent conviction to 
their stubborn hearts—the very members 
of that house had learned to prate of him 
as ‘poor Edward Montague!’ I could 
not understand how it was—but the Al- 
mighty had taken the soul before the body 
had yielded to corruption. 

“He knew me not—my husband 
looked into my face and did not know me 
—he did not know his own child! I 
could have borne the revilings, the wilde 
ness, of a madman; but the helpless, 
hopeless—Alas! alas! that ever I was 
born ! 
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: BY H. B. WILDMAN. 


I pray, dear sister, do not mourn, 
Nor look so very sad, to-day ; 
The sunny hours will soon return 

To melt our icy cares away. 


Spring will return with buds and flow’rs, 
To deck the verdant grove and plain ; 
And nature, smiling in her bow’rs, 
Will bid the earth rejoice again. 


The birds will carol in the trees, 
And blithely pipe their matin song— 
The streamlet, kiss’d by summer breeze, 
Will dance its ocean-way along. 


The bright-eyed blossoms of the vale, 
Will gem the golden brow of morn ; 


And Fairies meet, to tell “ Love’s Tale,” 
Beneath the shady-blooming thorn. 


The violet with its dewy breath, 
Will breathe its incense-fragrance round; 
The wild rose blush upon the heath— 
And brightly deck the forest ground, 


O, thus may we, when life is o’er, 
And all its wintry tempests pass’d, 
Awake upon a brighter shore, 
To view a milder spring at last ! 


Then come, dear sister, do not mourn, 
Nor look so very sad, to-day ; 

The sunny days will soon return, 
To melt our icy cares away. 





i HOW TO BE BAPFrT. 


Rite 


“ Oey your parents. They know what 
is best for you, because they are wiser 
than you, and love you better than any 
other earthly friend. God has made them 
your guides. Perhaps you cannot al- 
ways see the reason of their commands. 
It is not necessary that you should. Your 
business is to obey. If you live to be as 
old as they are, you will perceive that 
their restraints were for your good. He 
is the wisest child who yields most readi- 
ly to the will of his parents. Some chil- 
dren have no parents. They are called 
orphans. It is the greatest loss that can 
befall a child, to lose affectionate and 
pious parents. While you have the biess- 
ing of kind parents, never distress them 








A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 


by disobedience. The best payment that 
you can make them for all their watch- 
ings by your cradle, their continual care 
for your comfort, and patience with your 
errors, is to do cheerfully and faithfully 
the things that they desire. When they 
are absent or do not see you, observe 
their commands as if they were present. 
The child who only obeys his parents, 
when their eye is upon him, has not 
learned obedience. God, who seeth at 


-all times, and in every place, will be dis- 


pleased with those who deceive their pa- 
rents. He has promised to reward those 
who “honor their father and their mo- 
ther.” Therefore, those who obey their 
parents, are pleasing in his sight. “ But. 
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oh! what heart-aches will those children 
feel, sooner or later, who have not loved 
their parents, nor valued them as they 
ought. Children may, in the heat and 
sprightliness of youth, forget the lovely 
smile, the kind advice, and tender coun- 
sels of a mother: but, should they be 
called to follow her to the ‘ narrow 
house,’ and to drop a silent tear upon her 
grave, the recollection of their thought- 
lessness, and disobedience will rush upon 
their souls, and fill them with agony. 
That you, children, may know what an- 
guish will come upon you, if you disobey 
your parents, let me entreat you to read 
attentively the following affecting little 
story: 


‘MY MOTHER’S GRAVE.’” 


“Tt was thirteen years since my mo- 
ther’s death, when, after a long absence 
from my native village, I stood beside the 
sacred mound, beneath which I had seen 
her buried. 

Since that mournful period, great 
changes had come over me. My childish 
years had passed away, and with them 
had passed my youthful character. The 
world was altered too; and, as I stood at 
my mother’s grave, I could hardly realize 
that I was the same thoughtless, happy 
creature, whose cheek she so often kissed 
in her excess of tenderness. But the 
varied events of thirteen years had not 
effaced the remembrance of that mother’s 
smile. It seemed as if I had seen her 
yesterday ; as if the blessed sound of her 
voice was even then in my ear. The 
gay dreains of my infancy and childhood 
were brought back so distinctly to my 
mind, that had it not been for one bitter 
recollection, the tears I shed would have 
been gentle and refreshing. The cir- 


cumstance may seem a trifling one; but 
the thought of it, even now, agonizes my 
heart, and I relate it, that those children 
who have parents to love them, may learn 
to value them as they ought. 

My mother had been ill a long time, 


and I had become so much accustomed to 
her pale face and weak voice, that I was 
not frightened at them as children usually 
are. At first, it is true, I had sobbed vio- 
lently; for they told me she would die; 
but when, day after day, I returned from 
school, and found her the same, I began to 
believe she would always be spared to 
me. 


One day, when I had lost my place in 
the class, and done my work wrong-side- 
outward, I came home discouraged and 
fretful. I went into my mother’s cham- 
ber. She was paler than usual, but she 
met me with the same affectionate smile, 
that always welcomed my return. Alas! 
when I look back, through the lapse of 
thirteen years, I think my heart must 
have been stone, not to have been melted 
by it. 

She requested me to go down stairs, 
and bring hera glass of water. I pet- 
tishly asked why she did not call the do- 
mestic to do it. With a look of mild re- 
proach, which I shall never forget if I 
live to be a hundred years old, she said, 
‘And will not my daughter bring a glass 
of water for her poor sick mother 

I went and brought the water, but I 
did not do it kindly. Instead of smiling 
and kissing her, as I was wont to do, I 
set the glass down very quick and left the 
room. 


After playing a short time, I went to 
bed, without bidding my mother ‘good 
night.’ But when alone in my room, in 
darkness and silence, I remembered how 
pale she looked, and how her voice trem- 
bled, when she said, * Will not my daugh- 
ter bring a glass of water for her poor sick 
mother”? I could not sleep; and I stole 
into her chamber to ask forgiveness. She 
had just sunk into an uneasy slumber; 
and they told me I must not waken her. 
I did not tell any one what troubled me, 
but stole back to my bed, resolved to rise 
early in the morning, and tell her how 
sorry I was for my conduct. 
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IF I WERE 


The sun was shining brightly when I 
awoke, and, hurrying on my clothes, I 
hastened to my mother’s room. 

She was dead! She never spoke to 
me more; never smiled upon me again. 
And when I touched the hand that used 
to rest upon my head in blessing, it was 
so cold it made me start. I bowed down 
it her side, and sobbed in the bitterness 
of my heart. I thought then I wished I 
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could die, and be buried with her; and 
old as I now am, I would give worlds, 
were they mine to give, could my mother 
but have lived to tell me she forgave my 
childish ingratitude. But I cannot call 
her back; and when I stand by her grave, 
and whenever I think of her manifold 
kindness, the memory of that reproachful 
look she gave me, will ‘bite like a ser- 
pent, and sting like an adder.’” 





ORIGINAL. 


“IF IT WERE 


AN ANGEL.” 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Ir I was an angel, free to rove, 
I’d circle the earth on nimble wings ; 
I would bring sweet peace to the troubled 
breast, 
And give to the weary spirit rest, 
Where pleasure’s fountain springs. 


If I was an angel, free to rove, 
I’d knock at the sordid miser’s door ; 
I would whisper words in his callous ear, 
That would wring from his leaden eyes a 
tear 
Of pity and love for the poor. 


If I was an angel, free to rove, 
I’d fly tothe warrior’s guarded hold ; 
I would show him the rivers of blood he’d 
spilt, 
And the ebon stain of shameless guilt, 
That rested upon his soul, 


If I was an angel, free to rove, 
I'd seek out each dark abode of sin ; 
The water of healing should be applied 
Till there flowed out a clear and crystal 
tide, 
And purity dwelt within. 


If I was an angel, free to rove, 
I’d light up the drunkard’s drear abode; 
I would dash to the earth his poisonous can, 
And make him again what he was—a 
mah, 
And place him in virtue’s road. 


If I was an angel free to rove, 
And power to me was given, 
I would show te the Pagan his gods were 
dross, 
And point him to Jesus upon the cross, 
And teach him the way to heaven. 





Hints to Lovers or Firowers.—A 
most beautiful and easily attained show 
of evergreens may be had by a very sim- 
ple plan, which has been found to answer 
remarkably well ona small scale. If ge- 
ranium branches taken from luxuriant 
and healthy trees just before the winter 
sets in, be cut as for slips, and immersed 





in soap water, they will, after drooping 
for a few days, shed their leaves, put forth 
fresh ones, and continue in the finest vi- 
gor all winter. By placing a number of 
bottles thus filled, in a flower basket, 
with moss to conceal the bottles, a show of 
evergreens is easily insured for the whole 
season. ‘They require no fresh water. 
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HAVE INO FATHER? 


I was once in an awful storm at sea; 
we were for many hours tossed about in 
sight of dangerous rocks; the steam en- 
gines would work no longer; the wind 
raged violently, and around was heard 
the terrific roar of the breakers, and the 
dash of the waves as they broke over the 
deck. 

At this dreary and trying time, while 
we lay, as might be said, at the mercy of 
the waves, I found great comfort and sup- 
port from an apparently trifling circum- 
stance ; it was that the captain’s child, a 
little girl of about twelve years old, was 
in the cabin with us. He had come two 
or three times, in the midst of his cares 
and toils, to see how his child went on; 
and it is well known how cheering is the 
sight of a captain in such a time of dan- 
ger. As our situation grew worse, I saw 
the little girl rising on her elbow and 
bending her eyes anxiously to the door, as 
if longing for her father’s re-appearance. 
He came at last. He was a large, bluff, 
sailor-like looking man; wearing an 
immense coat, great sea-boots; and an 
oil-skin cap with flaps hanging down on 
his neck streaming with water. He fell 
on his knees on the floor beside the low 
berth of his child, and stretched his arms 
over her, but did not speak. 

After a little while, he asked if she was 
alarmed. 

«‘ Father,” the child answered, “let me 
be with you, and I shall not be afraid.” 

« With me!” he cried ; “ you could not 
stand it for an instant.” 

“Father, let me be with you,” she re- 
peated. 

‘My child, you would be more fright- 
ened then,” he said, kissing her, while 
the tears were on his rough cheeks. 

“No, father, I will not be afraid if you 
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take me with you. Oh! father, let me be 
with you!” and she threw her arms 
around his neck and clung fast to him. 
The strong man was overcome; he lifted 
his child in his arms, and carried her away 
with him. 

How much I felt her departure! As 
long as the captain’s child was near, I 
felt her to bea sort of pledge for the re- 
turn and care of the captain. I knew 
that in the moment of greatest danger 
the father would run to his child; I was 
certain that were the vessel about to be 
abandoned in the midst of the wild waves, 
I should know of every movement, for the 
captain would not desert his child. Thus 
in the presence of that child I had com- 
forted myself, and when she went, I felt 
abandoned, and for the first time fearful, 
rose, and managed to get on deck. The 
sea and sky seemed one. It was a dread- 
ful sight: shuddering, I shrank back and 
threw myself again‘on my couch. Then 
came the thought: the child is content: 
she is with her father; “and have I no 
father?” O God, I thank thee! in that 
moment I could answer, yes. An unseen 
father, it is true: and faith is not as sight, 
and nature is not as grace; but still I 
knew I had a father; a father whose 
love surpasseth knowledge. The thought 
calmed my mind. Reader, does it not 
calm yours? | 

Oh! cries the trembling soul, the storm 
is fearful; the sky is hid; we walk in 
darkness and have no light. “ Be still, 
and know that I am God,” saith the Lord; 
be happy, and know that God is thy 
Father. 

“ Fear not, for lam with thee; be not 
dismayed, for I am thy God.” All things 
are under the dominion of Christ, and all 
things, yea even terrible things shall 
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work together for good to them that love to thy God; in the moment of thine ex- 
God. ‘Tempest-tossed soul! as the child tremity he will appear, to be with thee, or 
clung to her father’s bosom, so cling thou take thee to be with him. 





A ROMANTIC INCIDENT. 


Ir is a trite, but at the same time true 
remark, that the real incidents of life 
constantly occurring around us, possess a 
far more romantic interest than fanciful 
ones conceived in the teeming brain of 
the novelist. Of this the following “o’er 
true tale,” recently told us in brief by the 
steward of the packet boat Louisiana, will 
furnish an illustration. 

Some ten years ago, as our readers will 
remember, there was what was termed a 
rebellion in Canada, and after the “ pa- 
triots” were subdued, some were summa- 
rily executed, and a portion banished for 
a long term of years to Australia. Most 
of these latter were men with families, 
from which they were torn without money, 
to expiate, in a far distant land, by im- 
prisonment and hard labor, the crime of 
having failed in their attempt to rid their 
country of the evils of misgovernment. 
We think they acted very unwisely in 
proceeding to the length they did, but 
this point we shall not stop to consider. 
With one of these expatriated men our 
tale has chief to do. 

For seven or eight weary years he had 
borne the hardships of a lonely captivity, 
hopeless of ever seeing home or friends 
again, when a general amnesty was pro- 
claimed by the British government in re- 
gard of all, with one or two exceptions, 
of those who had been concerned in the 
rebellion. Our hero was now at liberty, 
and his first thought was to seek his home. 
But he had no means to pay his passage 
there, and he accordingly shipped on 
board a whaling vessel, which, at the end 





of two years more, landed him upon his 
native shore. 

Wife, children, and friends filled his 
thoughts, and he hastened on to his old 
residence in Canada. Every thing re- 
mained as it had been—neighbors and 
friends greeted him as he passed—but 
now his heart sunk within him to find the 
homestead deserted, and learn that his 
wife had been married two years to an- 
other, supposing the “ husband of her 
youth” to be dead. She and her new 
found mate had left that part of the coun- 
try and settled somewhere in Illinois. 

The poor man felt desolate, indeed, and 
he determined to see, and if possible, to 
reclaim his wife and children. After 
weary travel, and many inquiries, he 
traced her to Knox county, Illinois, where 
they were comfortably settled in their 
new home. There he presented himself 
a few days since. The wife could not 
have been more surprised or pained to see 
an apparition from the grave, for she had 
long considered him as dead. The new 
husband, too, was rather disagreeably sur- 
prised to see before him a claimant for his 
wife. What should be done? The first 
husband was anxious to obtain the lady ; 
the second was disinclined to give her up, 
looking upon his claim as good, 

They were reasonable people all round. 
The original claimant remained in the 
neighborhood a couple of weeks, during 
which time the matter was frankly talked 
over. At last the rivals came to the very 
just and rational conclusion that the lady 
was the person to make a final decision 
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of the question, and to her it was mutual- 
ly agreed to refer it, giving her time to 
consider it in all its bearings. 

What more perplexing position could 
a woman be placed in than this? Here 
two men had almost equal claims upon 
her affections. One was the father of all 
her children but one—the companion of 
her youth—the other, bound to her by 
near and sacred ties, and by the mutual 
love they bore an infant that had been 
born to them. She could not for a mo- 
ment decide—what true hearted woman 
coula! A tumult of thoughts and emo- 
tions filled her heart, alternately swaying 
her from side to side. Thus the conflict 
lasted for several days, during which time 
she was enabled to look clearly into her 
own heart, and at last she was ready for 
a decision. Which could she choose but 
the man around whom were twined the 
tendrils of a first and strong affection—to 
whom she had given the first offering of 
her heart? The needle may vibrate for 
a time, but it points at last with unfailing 
constancy to the never-setting Star of the 


North ; and in like manner the heart of a 
true woman, having in the wide universe 
but one fitting mate, will after all vicissi- 
tudes turn lovingly to the sunny warnith 
of her “ first, only love.” 

A disposition of the youngest child must 
now be made—and the two men mutual- 
ly agreed that as it could not be de- 
prived of a mother’s care, the first husband 
should take it with the children, to be 
restored to the father at some future time. 
The united family now made preparations 
to go toa new home; and so great was 
the interest excited in the neighborhood 
by this singular affair, that as many as a 
hundred and fifty persons from the neigh- 
borhood were present to witness their 
departure. On Saturday they came up 
in the packet Louisiana, on their way to 
Michigan, where they will take up their 
residence. 

We naturally sympathise with the first 
husband, to whom the wife and children 
are restored; but who will not feel for 


the bereavement of the second ? 
Chicago Democrat. 
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THE MEETING OF MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER, 


Waar wreathes with smiles that daughter’s 
lip? 
What dims that mother’s beaming eye ? 
Tis transport, such as angels sip ; 
The parted ones together fly. 


Why are they dumb, as thus they cling 
Together in that warm embrace ? 

Why, as their arms around they fling 
Each other, is so pale each face ? 


Memories awake! they cannot move ; 
The past—the future—all combine 

To swell the deathless tide of love, 
And light anew its inner shrine. 


These seal the lip, their bosoms swell— 
Unite their throbbing hearts in one. 
Remembrances, like fountains, well, 
And thoughts like rainbows arch life’s 
throne. 
Break not the spell! they meet once more. 
Those sundered spirits meet again ; 
The mountain billows now may roar, 
And rise, and break upon the main. 
They heed them not. 
The sweetest, fullest, earth can give ; 


Theirs is a bliss, 


They meet—and in that mingling kiss, 
Both, in the glorious future live. 
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POWER OF MUSIC. 


A STRAY LEAF FROM THE HISTORY OF A LIFE. 


BY HERMAN §8. SARONTI. 


On one of those delightful evenings, 
that we sometimes have in the spring 
time of the year, I was sitting at the 
open window of my room, in the village 
of Nauendorf, enjoying the rural beauties 
without, and congratulating myself upon 
the good luck with which I had escaped 
a short but heavy shower of rain during 
the afternoon. I listened to the simple 
notes of the cuckoo, which sounded now 
from a leafy oak, anon from a flowery 
cluster; and, at the very moment that I 
thought him right under my window, his 
cry would be wafted to me on the fra- 
grant breeze from quite an opposite direc- 
tion. The cuckoo’s notes reminded me 
of the sports of former years, and with 
that reminiscence came a boyish curiosi- 
ty, which, for the moment, I could not 
resist. I took courage, and first looking 
round to ascertain whether I was observed 
by any one, I called out, though with 
somewhat wavering tones: “ Cuckoo, how 
Jong shall I live ?’—I counted scores and 
scores of years, and, at last, getting tired 
of the never-ceasing answer of the cuckoo, 
I reproached myself for having given way, 
even fora moment, to boyish foolish su- 
perstitions, and prayed to God not to bur- 
den me with such a load of years. 

Though the cuckoo is not the mocking- 
bird of America, he is certainly quite as 
provoking, and so the rest of the feathered 
tribe seemed to think ; for, as if stimulated 
by one idea, they protested in a unani- 
mous chorus against the authority of the 
cuckoo, who rent the air with his rather 
unmusical cries, and seemed to consider 
the lawn and forest as if belonging to 
himself alone. Either frightened by the 





powerful host of antagonists he had raised 
up, or convinced of his own wrong, the 
cuckoo was silent for the rest of the even- 
ing; and thenceforth I heard nothing but 
the rippling of an adjacent brook, the de- 
licious notes of the nightingale, the chirp- 
ing of the goldfinch, and the brilliant 
tirades of the other feathered minstrels. 
Involuntarily my hands glided over the 
keys of the pianoforte, which was almost 
my only companion during my sojourn in 
the country; and, after thus dreaming 
and playing for a few minutes, my atten- 
tion was aroused by the fluttering of a 
bird’s wings, either in my room or right 
before the window. I stopped playing, 
and my first look was at the cage sus- 
pended from the ceiling; but, alas! the 
cage was empty. A canary-bird, which 
for several years had been my favorite, 
and which, in my occasional paroxysms 
of melancholy, had never failed to cheer 
me with his lively trills and graceful ca- 
denzas, had died but the day before. I 
had not the time to procure another can- 
didate for my affections, and it may be 
that my attachment to the lost one was 
so great, that the thought never entered 
my mind that another canary-bird could 
fill the vacuum produced by the decease 
of the former occupant of the cage. But 
enough—the bird was not there; and 
when again reminded of my loss by this 
glance at the empty prison, I grieved, as 
a mother might grieve at the loss of her 
favorite child. I was playing some pas- 


sages on the piano to drive away these 
melancholy thoughts, which threatened to 
be but the forerunners of even more seri- 
ous ones, when the fluttering again was 
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heard. This time, I ran to the window, 
and reached it just in time to see a bird 
of a grayish color, that must have been 
perched on the rose bush beneath my 
window, fly up and wend its way towards 
a grove at some distance from the house. 
I was in such a peculiar state of mind, 
that the least thing affected me to an un- 
common degree. What wonder, then, 
that 1 took the unpretending bird to be 
the emblem of that peace which for years 
past I had sought in vain. With this idea 
came a feeling of resignation and inward 
satisfaction, to which, for a long time, I 
had been a stranger. I resolved to put 
myself in possession of the bird by means 
fair or foul; and, recollecting that the 
bird must have been attracted to my win- 
dow by the cords I had struck on the in- 
strument, I went at once, and, without 
looking up, played a favorite air of mine 
several times over. I thought I heard 


‘the fluttering approach nearer and nearer, 


but I made not a motion. Soon it seemed 
to be directly above my head, and, bound- 
ing from the chair which I had occupied, 
I closed the window. ‘The bird was 
mine! Not expecting such a treacher- 
ous movement on my part, it was taken 
altogether by surprise ; and, after restless- 
ly flying for some minutes from one cor- 
ner of the room to the other, it dropped as 
if exhausted right on the empty cage. 

To secure my prize, was now an easy 
task. On examination, I found it to be a 
nightingale ; and, without remorse—nay, 
with the most cruel heartlessness—I 
thrust the ill-fated songster into the can- 
ary-bird’s cage. Selfishness was for the 
time my ruling passion, and, strange to 
say, I felt as if the very gaol of all my 
hopes and expectations had been reached 
by the capture of that innocent bird. I 
began at once to attempt to reconcile it 
to its new domicile, but with but indiffer- 
ent success. In vain did I replenish the 
little water tank affixed to the cage; in 
vain did I refill the little coach which my 
canary-bird used to draw up with its bill; 


in vain did I catch flies and proffer them 
in the most careful manner to the little 
prisoner: she would recoil at my approach 
as if a serpent had infected the air with 
its breath. She hid her little head be- 
neath her wing, and kept it so until I was 
out of sight. The opposite looking glass, 
a glimpse of which was to be had through 
the door-way of an adjoining apartinent, 
told me that the moment I was gone the 
nightingale looked up, as if to discover if 
there was the least possible chance of 
escape. I feared no such mischance, for, 
though the poor captive’s prison-bars were 
slender indeed, they were too strong to 
be broken by her vain efforts to dash 
through them. Weil nigh moved to 
pity by the sorry struggles of the night- 
ingale, I was just meditating whether I 
should not give her her liberty, when I 
recollected that ‘music hath charms ;” 
and, reproaching myself for not having 
sooner thought of it, I went to the piano 
and repeated the same air, which had 
already served me as the syren-music to 
entice my little Ulysses into my abode. 
The spell worked well. The first strain 
brought new life into the body of the ex- 
hausted creature, and with every succeed- 
ing note she seemed to recover additional 
strength. I saw her for the first time 
quench her thirst in the little water tank ; 
and, as she looked imploringly towards 
the little coach, filled with bread-crumbs, 
I interrupted in:y playing for an instant 
and placed the food within her reach. 
At my approach she recoiled again, but 
when I once more resumed the music, I 
saw her pick some few bread-crumbs and 
swallow them with evident satisfaction. 
The flies I hud dropped into the cage 
were soon after perceived, and ingurgi- 
tated with even more delight. 

Satisfied with my success thus far, I 
left the little prisoner for the evening, 
and went into the garden to enjoy the 
delicious breeze for an hour or so; and, I 
am ashamed to say, contented with my 
day’s work, I betook me to my bed, where 
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the rising sun found me dreaming of birds 
and fairies, love and music. My first 
care after getting up, was to look after 
the wants of my little protégé, as I was 
pleased to style the kidnapped bird, per- 
haps in the hope of stifling the pangs of 
conscienee. She was an earlier riser 
than I, and when I entered the room, I 
found her casting anxious and sorrowful 
glances towards the verdant fields and 
leafy groves, as if she despaired of ever 
again skimming over those fields and rest- 
ing in those perfumed bowers. 

I was determined to make a thorough 
musician of the little prisoner; and as 
there was sufficient evidence of her ca- 
pacity, in the very fact of her having been 
inveigled into thraldom by means of mu- 
sic, I procured a flute ¢ bec,* and com- 
menced my instructions at once. Of all 
the pupils I have ever had, this one was 
certainly the most apt and talented. * Af- 
ter I had played an air two or three times, 
the bird repeated it without a single mis- 
take ; and, in the course of time, she added 
variations of her own, which by their fin- 
ish and brilliancy were enough to astonish 
any mortal. I do not despise the music 
of nature—the simple strains that are 
sung by the birds in the forest; on the 
contrary, I can listen with intense delight 
to the warbling notes of the birds’ own 
melodies; but while the nightingale could 
continue any strain that I had begun to 
whistle, or to play on the flute a bec, I 
was not able to repeat a single one of all 
the ever-varied strains this talented min- 
strel sometimes actually showered upon 
me. Was it any wonder, if I tried to 
make her repertory as rich and varied as 
I possibly could? What the spider was 
to the prisoner of old, was this nightin- 
gale tome. Exiled by the injustice of a 
selfish world, I had selected this spot, to 
forget, if possible, my enemies and the 
injuries done to me. And really, as by 





* An instrument by which birds are taught to 
fing. 
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degrees I got more and more interested 
in my little pupil, I could look back upon 
the times gone by, without having any 
feeling but that of regret for those who 
had persecuted me. 

The nightingale seemed to feel the 
chains of captivity no longer. I watched 
her progress in music with the greatest 
anxiety; and as I provided for all her 
wants, I soon had the satisfaction to see 
her regain the life and activity which 
must have been hers when free. I ven- 
tured now to open the cage, nay, I even 
found her in the room when I once had 
left the window accidentally open. Get- 
ting bolder in my experiments, I one 
morning actually chased her out of my 
room, but at the first strain of the flute a 
bec, she returned to her cage, and joined 
me with her trills and cadences, to the 
end of my tune. The nightingale was 
indeed more to me than I had anticipated. 
She was not only the messenger of peace, 
but she soon supplied the place of a friend. 
She was my companion in my solitary 
walks, and like the former occupant of 
the cage, she never left me time to fall 
into those fits of despondency which used 
to be my constant assailants. 

Meanwhile, the nightingale had made 
a rather singular acquaintance. A mouse, 
that fora long time had been the deter- 
mined enemy of all my eatables, books 
and MSS., must have been attracted by 
her delicious notes, and the slumbering 
talent of the former must have been 
aroused by the indefatigable exertions of 
the virtuoso. I noticed that whenever 
the bird sang, the mouse came from his 
hiding-place, and getting nearer and 
nearer to the cage, he would sit there 
for hours together, listening with intense 
admiration to the roulades of the never- 
failing artist. Indeed! who could have 
helped admiring that bird as she sat there 
in all her simplicity and innocence, sing- 
ing away, as if life depended on her per- 
formances. It was true genius which 
always stimulated her to greater exer- 
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tions; and, dressed in her simple garb, 
unconscious of her own merit, and rejoie- 
ing in that of others, she could have 
served asa model for any human artist. 
In a very short time a friendship sprang 
up between the two kindred spirits, which 
was highly beneficial to both of them. 
The nightingale found a companion to 
share her hours of captivity, for such she 
occasionally had, whenever I was afraid 
of some stray cat’s designs on the life of 
my little pupil. Then the mouse would 
creep between the wires of the cage, and, 
secure from the persecutions of the feline 
enemy, enjoy the benefit of the nightin- 
gale’s instructions, which from his great 
thirst for knowledge must have been of 
infinite advantage to him. I often found 
them thus snugly quartered, trying duets 
and solos; and the combinations produced 
by these two apparently heterogenous 
creatures had a charm, which was the 
more enhanced by the constant willing- 
ness of both the virtuosos, to delight any 
one who chose to take a liking to their 
performance. 

But, alas! I was soon to experience 
another reverse of fortune. The night- 
ingale must have swallowed amongst her 
food some substance injurious to her 
health, for certainly it could not have 
been the want of freedom which made her 
pine away from day to day. Oh, no! it 
could not have been the want of freedom ; 
if such had been the case, I should never 
have forgiven myself for having detained 
her a single moment. And could she not 
have returned to the scenes of her early 
delights, whenever she pleased? There 
was the window open, all the world was 
open to her; and had she not a trusty 
friend and companion in the mouse—had 
she not a kind master and guardian in 
myself? But after all, I am afraid it 
was this longing after liberty which made 
her sick. The chains of civilization 


weighed heavily upon her, and even if 
entirely free, she would never have felt 
as happy as she had been before the 


witchery of that strain of music made her 
my prisoner. *Tis true, she could have 
broken her parole d’honneur—she could 
have flown away without listening to my 
anxious calls on the flute a bec—but her 
parole d’honneur was as sacred as that 
of any knight in Christendom. She had 
not even pronounced such a word, but she 
felt herself in honor bound to stay with 
me—with the one who had taken somuch 
care to instruct her, though that instruc 
tion should cost her her life! 

But remorse comes too late. She pined 
away; vain were all my efforts to save 
her; vain were the efforts of the mouse. 
One morning [ was awakened by one of 
the most heart-rending strains [ ever 
heard from any lip or throat. I jumped 
out of my bed and ran to the cage of the 
nightingale. When the poor bird per- 
ceived me, she rallied once more, varied 
her ‘strain as she had been accustomed to 
do of old, and with a eadenza of the 
most pathetic charaeter, she breathed her 
last! 

Alas! she was no more. ‘Thou martyr 
of freedom, what would I not willingly 
give to buy thee a new life, if but to re- 
ward thee for the many dreary hours 
made cheerful by thy tuneful throat. 

I felt as if I was as lonely as ever in 
the wide, wide world. The strains of 
the singing-mouse touched me not; the 
useless efforts of the poor creature to re- 
concile me to my loss only vexed me. I 
chased him away, and brooding in silence, 
I sat for hours, I believe, without thinking 
of any thing but the nightingale. The 
next day | buried her beneath the very 
rose-bush on whose branches she first had 
perched. The funeral was as solemn as 
might be expected ; I was chief mourner. 
The mouse disappeared, and I saw nothing 
more of him until about three weeks 
after, when I found him dead in the very 
cage where the nightingale had breathed 
her last and sweetest note. 

Years and years have passed since this 
occurrence, and yet, whenever nightin- 
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sence, I think of those two friends; and, 
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gale or mouse is mentioned in my pre- I am not ashamed to own it, I shed a tear 


to their memories. 





ORIGINAL, 


THE FAREWELL. 


BY E. T. FLETCHER. 


I’m going far away, Fanny— 
My heart is very sad, 

And though my eye looks gay, Fanny, 
My thoughts cannot be glad: 

For, ah! too soon I’ll cease to hear 
Thy voice, and clasp thy hand, 

And thy sweet smile will never cheer 
Me in yon distant land. 


But after I am gone, Fanny— 
Oh! think sometimes of me, 
And know that in return—Fanny— 
Til always think of thee. 


tes 


And when to God, who giveth all, 
At night you kneel to pray, 

Oh, ask that he may never fall 
Who wanders far away. 


But should I never come, Fanny— 
Again to where thou art, 

Let no one find a home, Fanny— 
Within thy angel heart. 

And if they lay thee down to sleep, 
I'll seek no other love ; 

But, as a sacred trust I’ll keep 
My heart for thee above. 





PRESENT STATE OF PALESTINE. 


Paxestine is a country for which Pro- 
vidence has done every thing; we should 
say, rather, the “Holy Land,” that is, 
Palestine and Syria. We behold her now 
in the days of her desolation. She is 
groaning under the yoke of a hard master ; 
and we can form no idea, by what we 
now see, of what she once was, and of 
what, we have strong assurances, she 

; will again become. Unquestionably, she 
has no need of foreign aid; she possesses 
| all the germs of greatness within herself, 
and requires only the genial influence of 

the Sun of Peace to resuscitate her; the 

once rich plains of Jordan will then look 

green again, the pasturage of Mamre 

3 will teem with lowing herds and bleating 
V4 flocks, and the happy days of Abraham 
and Isaac will return to bless the industry 





of man. The shell which produced the 
Tyrian dye may still be found. Hermon 
and Tabor are still moistened with the 
balmy dew of heaven; the plains of Es- 
craelon and the heights of Carmel are 
still bedecked with roses ; at Sechem, the 
swarthy Bedouin drinks of the same spring 
with Jacob, and his great progenitor 
Abraham, and feeds his flocks like him, 
on the flowery banks of Jordan and Tibe- 
rias. Then, if we turn to the east and 
north, the Haouran and the Bekaa are still 
rich in corn. The seven eared wheat of 
Egypt, too, is sometimes seen. Lebanon 
is ladened, as heretofore, with luscious 
fruits and herbs, cedars and stately pines. 
Mount Cassius is clothed with lofty syca- 
mores and oaks, and other forest trees, 
from the summit to the waters of the 
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Mediterranean, which sparkle at her base. 
The finest silk is annually exported from 
Suedia ; and the shelving shores of the 
Orontes produce gums, cotton, indigo, 
sugar, oil, rice, and other grain; there is 
excellent pasturage for cattle; and the 
neighboring districts abound in stone, 
coal, and iron. In fact, there are the 
same germs of prosperity and wealth now 
as at any former period: the climate is 


healthy, diseases few, the seasons are well 
marked, and there are no fogs; the scenery 
is the finest that can be conceived, commu- 
nication with Europe is easy ; and the peo- 
ple are talented, hospitable, and brave, and 
for the most part well disposed: but the 
country is distracted by political and reli- 
gious intrigues, which compromise the 
happiness of the Rayahs, and curtail the 
resources of the government. Dr. Yates. 





THE BLIND SLAVE OF THE MINES. 


BY REV. PRESIDENT HITCHCOCK. 


Attow me here to refer to a case that 
Jately fell under my observation, which 
illustrates more forcibly than I had ever 
conceived, the priceless value of the 
Christian’s hope to the most unfortunate 
and degraded. I had descended one 
thousand feet beneath the earth’s surface, 
in the coal pits of the Mid Lothian Mines 
in Virginia, and was wandering through 
their dark, subterranean passages, when 
the sound of music at a little distance, 
broke upon my ear. It ceased upon our 
approach, and I caught only the conclud- 
ing sentiment of the hymn, 


“ T shall be in heaven in the morning.” 


On advancing with our lamps, we 
found the passage closed by a door, in 
order to give a different direction to the 
current of air, for the purpose of ventila- 
tion, yet this door must be opened occa- 
sionally to let the rail cars pass, loaded 
with coal. And to accomplish this, we 
found sitting by that door an aged blind 
slave, whose eyes had been entirely de- 
stroyed by a blast of gunpowder many 
years before in that mine. There he sat, 
on a seat cut in the coal, from sunrise to 
sunset, day after day; his sole business 
being to open and shut the door, when he 
heard the rail cars approaching. We 
requested him to sing again the hymn 


whose last line we had heard. It was 
indeed lame-in expression, and in the 
poetic measure very defective, being, in 
fact, one of those productions which we 
found the pious slaves were in the habit 
of singing, in part, at least, impromptu. 
But each stanza closed with the senti- 
ment, 


“T shall be in heaven in the morning.” 


It was sung with a clear and pleasant 
voice, and I could see the shrivelled and 
sightless eyeballs of the old man roll in 
their sockets, as if his soul felt the inspir- 
ing sentiments ; and really the exhibition 
was one of the most affecting that I have 
ever witnessed. There he stood, an old 
man, whose earthly hopes, even at the 
best, must be very faint; and he was a 
slave—and he was blind—what could he 
hope for on earth? He was buried, too, 
a thousand feet beneath the solid rocks. 
In the expressive language of Jonah, “ He 
has gone down to the bottom of the moun- 
tain, the earth with her bars was about 
him forever.” There, from month to 
month he sat in darkness. Oh, how ut- 
terly cheerless his condition! And yet 
that one pleasant hope of a resurrection 
morning was enough to infuse peace and 
joy in his soul. 

I had often listened to touching music— 
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I had heard gigantic intellects pour forth 
enchanting eloquence, but never did mu- 
sic or eloquence exert such overpowering 
influence over my feelings as did this 
scene. Never before did I witness so 
grand an exhibition of sublimity. O, how 
comparatively insignificant did earth’s 
mightiest warriors and statesmen, her 
princes and emperors, and even her phi- 
losophers without piety appear! How 
powerless would all their pomp and pa- 
geantry and wisdom be to sustain them, if 
called to change places with this poor 
slave! He had a principle within him 
superior to them all ; and when that morn- 
ing which he longs for shall come, how 
infinitely better than theirs will his lot 
appear to an admiring universe. And 
that morning shall ere long break upon 


thy darkness, benighted old man! The 
light of the natural sun, and the face of 
this fair world will never, indeed, revisit 
you, and the remnant of your days must 
be spent in your monotonous task, by the 
side of the wicket gate, deep in the cav- 
erns of the earth. But that bright and 
blessed hope of a resurrection morning 
shall not deceive you. The Saviour in 
whom you trust, shall manifest himself to 
you even in deep darkness, and at the 
appointed hour, the chains of slavery shall 
drop off and the double night which en- 
velopes you shall vanish into the light 
and the liberty and the glory of heaven. 
And in just proportions to the depths of 
your darkness and degradation now, shal} 
be the brightness and the joy of that ever- 
lasting day. 





ALONE. 


’T was midnight, and he sat alone— 
The husband of the dead. 

That day the dark dust had been thrown 
Upon her buried head. 

Her orphaned children round him slept, 
But in their sleep would moan ; 

Then fell the first tear he had wept— 
He felt he was alone. 


The world was full of life and light, 
But, ah, no more for him! 

His little world, once warm and bright, 
It now was cold and dim. 

Where was her sweet and kindly face ? 
Where was her cordial tone? 

He gazed around his dwelling-place, 
And felt he was alone. 


The wifely love—maternal care— 
The self-denying zeal— 

The smile of hope that chased despair, 

And promised future weal. 


The clean, bright hearth—nice table spread— 
The charm o’er all things thrown— 

The sweetness in whate’er she said— 
All gone—he was alone, 


He looked into his cold, wild heart, 
All sad and unresigned : 
He asked how he had done hie part 
To one so true, so kind, 
Each error past he tried to track— 
In torture would atone— 
Would give his life to bring hers back— 
In vain—he was alone. 


He slept at last: but when he dreamed, 
(Perchance her spirit woke,) 
A soft light o’er her pillow gleamed, 
A voice in music spoke— 
“ Foegot—forgiven all neglect— 
Thy love recalled alone ; 
The babes I leave, oh! love, protect, 
I still am all thine own. 
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THE WORKS OF GOD. 


«In all God’s works there is heart, 
there is love, for God is love; and he is 
happy, who feels this, for though every 
man sees God with his mind, his under- 
standing, no man sees him with the heart, 
or hears the tone of the heart of Love in 
creation, who has not something of that 
love within him. In man’s works, heart 
is the rarest ingredient, the most precious, 
the most costly, the most seldom to be 
met with. In God’s works, love is the 
universal element, though power is al- 
most the only element which man notices. 
But love is the element that speaks to the 
heart, and happy is the heart that hears 
that blissful language. 

“ Hence the beauty of that sonnet imi- 
tated by Montgomery from the Italian of 
Gaetena Passerini. 


“If in the field I meet one smiling flower, 

Methinks it whispers, ‘God created me, 

And I to Him devote my little hour, 

In lonely sweetness and humility.” 

If where the forest’s darkest shadows lower, 

A serpent quick and venomous I see, 

It seems to say—‘ I too extol the power 

Of Him, who caused me al his will to be.’ 

The fountain purling, and the river strong, 

The rocks, the trees, the mountains raise 
one song; 

‘Glory to God! re-echoes in mine ear: 

Faithless were I in wilful error blind, 

Did I-not Him in all his creatures find, 

His voice through heaven and earth and 
ocean hear.” 


“ But what poetry can give a human 
utterance to the voice that speaks from 
that dread mountain-rift of Switzerland, 
the Pass of the Splugen? Milton should 


be here to describe it, as he has the war 
in heaven, with language, thought, feel- 
ing, imagery, all, as it were, winged 
with red lightning, and impetuous rage. 


All the images of grandeur, power, ener- 
gy in nature, Oceanic, Titanic, Volcanic, 
the whirlwind, the fiery tempest, the 
earthquake’s elemental war, deluges, con- 
vulsions, avalanches, crashing icebergs, 
chained lightning, leaping from crag to 
crag, and thunder bellowed through the 
vast and boundless deep, might be ex- 
hausted, and yet fail to convey to the 
mind an adequate impression of this sub- 
lime pass. Four or five miles of it are 
called the Via Mata, constituting one 
continued, tortuous, black, jagged chasm, 
split through the stupendous mountain 
ridge from the summit to the base; in 
perpendicular, angular, and convoluted 
zigzag rifts, so narrow in some places, 
that you could almost leap across, yet so 
deep, that the thunder of the Rhine dies 
upon the ear in struggling and reverbe- 
rating echoes upwards. 

“Sixteen hundred feet at least the pre- 
cipices in some places, rise perpendicular 
to heaven, so serrated and torn, the one 
side from the other, that if the same Al- 
mighty Power to rent them, should spring 
them together, they would shut as closely 
as a portcullis in its sockets, as a tomb 
upon its lid. Down in the depths of this 
fearful fissure thunders the mad river, 
sometimes lost from sight and scarcely 
audible in its muffled, subterranean, boom- 
ing sound, sometimes desperately plung- 
ing, sometimes wildly, swiftly, flashing 
in the white foam, sometimes whirling 
like a maelstrom. 

“ You enter upon this savage pass from 
a world of beauty, from the sunlit vale of 
Domschleg, under the old Etruscan Castle 
of Realt, spiked in the cliff like a war- 
club, four hundred feet above you, and 
totally inaccessible on every side but one. 
Passing this from Thusis, you are plunged 
at once into a scene of such concentrated 
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and deep sublimity, such awe-inspiring 
grandeur, such overwhelming power, that 
you advance slowly and solemnly, as if 
every crag were a supernatural being 
looking at you. The road is with great 
daring carried along the perpendicular 
face of crags, being cut from the rock 
where no living thing could have scaled 
the mountain, and sometimes it complete- 
ly overhangs the abyss, a thousand feet 
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above the raging torrent. Now it pierces 
the rock, now it runs zigzag, now spans 
the gorge on a light dizzy bridge; now 
the mountains frown on each other like 
tropical thunder-clouds about to meet and 
discharge their artillery, and now you 
come upon mighty insulated crags, thrown 
wildly together, covered with fringes of 
moss and shrubbery, and constituting vast 


masses of verdure.” Cheever. 





THE DEAD LETTER OFFICE. 


Tue story of Adele Barron, published 
in a recent number of the Knickerbocker, 
which turns on some missing letters, has 
brought to mind an incident related by 
Mr. Granger, as having occurred when he 
was at the head of the post-office depart- 
ment. <A letter was one day received 
from a postmaster of a town in New Jer- 
sey, enclosing a letter very old and dingy, 
and covered with fly specks in every part, 
except where a tape had passed over it, in- 
dicating that it had been for a long time 
placed in the paper or card rack of some 
bar room or shop. ‘The superscription, if 
there ever had been any, had entirely 
faded away. The postmaster wrote that 
he had found it in his letter box, and had 
tried in vain to discover who had deposited 
it there, in order that it might receive a 
proper direction, as it apparently con- 
tained money. As it had not been adver- 
tised, it was not, in strictness, a dead 


‘ etter; but he sent it to the department in 


order that he might dispose of it. The 
postmaster-general took the responsibility 
of opening it, and found it was dated at 
Philadelphia, in the year 1821, (twenty- 
one years before,) and enclosed a twenty 
dollar bill of the United States Bank. It 
was addressed by a man to his wife, at a 
small village not far from the post-office 
where the letter was found, informing her 





that he (the writer) should start for home 
in two or three days ; but that, as his bro- 
ther was about to leave for home, he took 
advantage of the opportunity to send her 
by him the enclosed sum of money where- 
with to make preparations for the ap- 
proaching wedding. 

The postmaster-general caused a let- 
ter to be written to the address of the 
writer, informing him of the circumstan- 
ces. In the course of a week a reply was 
received from a female, who stated that 
the writer of the letter was her father, 
and the one to whom it was addressed 
was her mother, both of whom were dead ; 
that twenty years before on the eve of 
her own wedding, she remembered that 
her father and uncle had quarrelled, the 
former having been led, from suspicious 
circumstances, to discredit the latter’s 
assertion that he had lost the letter con- 
taining money entrusted to his care, and 
to insinuate that he had appropriated the 
amount to his own use. The consequence 
was, that all intercourse between the 
families had from that time been suspend- 
ed, and that she should immediately write 
to her uncle and cousins, who were still 
living at a distance, to beg that the in- 
tercourse and friendship so long inter- 
rupted might be resumed ; the discovery 
of this letter having satisfied her of what 
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she so long suspected, that her father 
was wrong, and relieved her mind from 
a weight of painful anxiety. 


Whether any farther clue to the man- 
ner in which the letter had arrived at the 
office at so late a period was ever ascer- 
tained is not known; the probability is 
that the letter had been picked up at or 
near some country tavern on the road, 


and was placed with the variety of busi 
ness cards and miscellaneous papers which 
usually fill the tapes over the mantle- 
piece of such a place, and there it had 
remained from year to year, perhaps con- 
cealed from notice by other papers and 
letters, until, by a change of landlord, or 
an improvement of the house, the land- 
lord had disposed of it by depositing it in 
the nearest pos-toffice. 





I LOVE TO LIVE. 


‘I Love to live,” said a prattling boy, 

As he gaily played with his new bought 
toy, 

And a merry laugh went echoing forth, 

From a bosom filled with joyous mirth. 


“T love to live,” said a stripling bold— 

“TI will seek for fame—lI will toil for gold ;” 
And he formed in his leisure many a plan 
To be carried out when he grew a man. 


“T love to live,” said a lover true, 

“ O, gentle maid, I would live for you ; 
I have labored hard in search of fame— 
I have found it but an empty name.” 


“TJ love to live,” said a happy sire, 

As his children neared the wintry fire ; 
For his heart was cheered to see their joy, 
As he almost wished himself a boy. 


“T love to live,” said an aged man, 

Whose hour of life was well nigh ran— 
Think you such words from him were wild? 
The old man was again a child, 


And ever thus in this fallen world, 

Is the banner of hope to the breeze un- 
furled ; 

And only with hope of life on high, 

Can a mortal only love to die. 


I LIVE TO LOVE. 


“T live to love,” said a laughing girl, 

And she playfully tossed each flaxen curl ; 
And she climbed on her loving father’s knee, 
And snatched a kiss in her childless glee. 


“T live to love,” said a maiden fair, 

As she twined a wreath for her sister’s hair ; 

They were bound by the chords of love to- 
gether, 

And death alone could these sisters sever. 


“T live to love,” says a gay young bride, 
Her loved one standing by her side ; 

Her life told again what her Jips had spoken, 
And never was the link of affection broken. 


“I live to love,” said a mother kind— 

“ TI would live a guide to the infant mind.” 
Her precepts and examples given, 

Guided her children home to Heaven. 


‘J shall live to love,” said a fading form, 


And her eye was bright, and her cheek grew * 


warm, 
And she thought in the blissful world on high, 
She would live to love and never die. 


And ever thus in this lower world, 

Should the banner of love be wide unfurled ; 
And when we meet in the world above, 
May we love to live, and live to love. 
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ETERNAL LIFE. 


BY REV. J. T. ROCK. 


THE most blissful and fascinating forms 
of life, which we here behold, are des- 
tined to end. Death is written upon the 
countenance of every living man. All 
the splendors of wealth, the innocence 
of youth, the tears of friends, and the 
skill of physicians, are not sufficient to 
bribe the monster. But life in Christ is 
invested with the sacred rights of immor- 
tality. It depends not upon the health 
of the body, or the will of the enemies. 
{ts vital source is the infinite Saviour, 
who has said, “ Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” It must, therefore, endure 
when the body decays, “the stars grow 
dim with age,” and time itself is lost in 
eternity. The abiding faith which con- 
nects it with the Redeemer, secures its 


And this is it crown- 


endless existence. 
ing glory. It is delightful to live in the 
service of Christ, to the glory of Christ 
on earth; to feel the power of his loving 
grace in the soul, supported by constant 
union with him, to feel the warm gush- 
ings of his holy life, when all nature 
recedes and disappears; and it must be 
joyful beyond conception, to find, that 
after the body is dead, this life endures, 
in union with the Saviour, near the burn 
ing throne, amid the songs of angels, and 
the shouts of the redeemed. But to feel 
that it is endless, leaves nothing to desire, 
overwhelms the soul in love, in gratitude, 
and joy,—eternal progression in life, de- 
pending for its resources upon the ex- 
haustless nature of God. 





MUSIC. 


Every woman who has an aptitude for 
music or singing, should bless God for 
the gift, and cultivate it with diligence ; 
not that she may dazzle strangers, but 
that she may bring gladness to her own 
fireside. 

The influence of music in strengthen- 
ing affections is far from being perceived 
by many of its admirers; a sweet melody 
brings all hearts together, as it were, with 
a golden cord; it makes the pulses beat 
in unison, and the hearts thrill with sym- 
pathy. But the music of the fireside 
must be simple and unpretending ; it does 
not require brilliancy of execution, but 


tenderness of feeling—a merry tune for 
the young, a more subdued strain for the 
aged, but none of the noisy clap-trap 
which is so popular in public. It is a 
mistake to suppose that to enjoy music 
requires great cultivation; the degree of 
enjoyment will, of course, vary with our 
power of appreciation; it is able to at- 
tract even the ignorant; and this is what 
the poets taught when they made Orpheus 
and his brethren the civilizers of the 
earth. In cases where musical instru- 


-ments are not within reach we may 


modulate our voices and make them give 
forth sweet sounds. 
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FATHER, 





THY WILL BE DONE 
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When summer years have passed away, 
And wintry storms appear ;— 

When flow’rs and friends alike decay, 
And life itself is drear : 

When kindred hearts have gone to dust, 
That life with us begun ; 

Bereft, I'll say. with humble trust, 

** Father, thy will be done.” 
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And oh! when darksome shades of night 
Shall shroud this breathing clay ; 

May this tired spirit wing its fight 
To realms of endless day. 

Whilst life shall last, help me to pray, 
To imitate Tuy Son ;— 

With grace, submissively, to say, 
* Father, thy will be done.” 


———n 
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| ) That thou would’st leave thy native shore. 
| ; 

; 


THE WIFE’S WILL. 


THE WIFE’S WILL. 


Sit still—a werd—a breath may break 
(As light airs sti: a sleeping lake,) 
The glassy calm that soothes my woes, 
The sweet, the deep, the full repose. 

O leave me not! forever be 

Thus more than life itself to me ! 


Yes, close beside thee, let me kneel— 
Give me thy hand that I may feel 
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The friend so true—so tried—so dear, 
The heart’s own choice—indeed is near; 
And check me not—this hour divine 
Belongs to me—is fully mine. 


Tis thy own hearth thou sitt’st beside, 
After long absence—wandering wide ; 
Tis thy own wife reads in thine eyes 
A promise clear of stormless skies, 
For faith and true love light the rays, 
Which shine responsive to her gaze. 


Ay—well that single tear may fall ; 
Ten thousand might mine eyes recall, 
Which from their lids ran blinding fast, 
In hours of grief, yet scarcely past ; 


| Well may’st thou speak of love to me ; 


For, oh! most truly—I love thee. 


Yet smile—for we are happy now, 
Whence, then, that sadness on thy brow? 
What say’st thou? “ We must once again, 
Ere long, be severed by the main ?” 

I knew not this—I deemed no more 
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“Duty commands?” ’Tis true—’tis just ; 
Thy slightest word I wholly trust, 

Nor by request, nor faintest sigh 

Would I, to turn thy purpose, try ; 

But, Wiliiam—hear my solemn vow— 
Hear and confirm !—with thee I go. 


“Distance and suffering,” did’st thou say ? 
“ Danger by night, and toil by day ?” 

Oh, idle words, and vain are these ; 

I'll with thee venture o’er the seas. 

Such risk as thou must meet and dare, 
I—thy true wife—will duly share. 


Passive, at home, I will not pine ; 
Thy toils—thy perils, shall be mine ; 
Grant this—and be hereafter paid 

By a warm heart’s devoted aid ; 

Tis granted—with that yielding kiss, 
Entered my soul unmingled bliss. 


Thanks, William—thanks! thy love has joy 
Pure—undefiled with base alloy ; 

Tis not a passion false and blind, 

Inspires, enchains, absorbs my mind 
Worthy, I feel, art thou to be 

Loved with my perfect energy. 


This evening, now, shall sweetly flow, 
Lit by our clear fire’s happy glow! 
And parting’s peace-embittered fear 

Is warned our hearts to come not near; 
For Fate admits my soul’s decree ; 

In bliss or bale—to go with thee. 





PuiLosopny.—* When a stranger 
treats me with want of respect,” saith a 
poor philosopher, “ I comfort myself with 


the reflection that it is not myself that he’ 


| 
| 
| | slights, but my old coat, and shabby hat, 


which to say the truth, have no particular 
claim to admiration. So, if my hat and 
coat choose to fret about it let them, but 
it is nothing to me.” 
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LARGE FLOWERED LARKSPUR. 
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Tuts is a very showy Larkspur, and flowers from June to September. 
Its botanical name is Delphinium Grandlorum, and it is a native of Siberia. 
The blue of the flower is of an intense metalic hue, and, as the petals are so 
disposed as to hide the stamens, nothing is seen to contrast with the blue but 
the golden yellow spot on each petal. ‘The double flowered varieties are par- 
ticularly handsome. ill the kinds are hardy, and are propagated by seeds 
or division of the root. In the Language of Flowers the Larkspur is em- 
blematic of Levity. 
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